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I am going to ask the question: How much do 
we actually know today about the Vikings? Is 
the present knowledge of Viking life one thou¬ 
sand years ago somewhat limited? Will future 
generations laugh at the reconstructions and 
knowledge gained today about the Vikings, 
when compared to the knowledge they will 
have acquired in the future? There are a lot 
of issues connected to this particular subject. 
However, let me first examine the level of 
knowledge in Sweden two hundred years ago 
concerning the Vikings. 

In late 18th century, there was a king in Swe¬ 
den, Gustav III. He was very interested in the 
theatre and wrote an opera about the Vikings. 
He called it ’’Frigga”. When he wrote this 
opera, the king was inspired by a place called 
Old Uppsala, situated just sixty kilometres to 
the north of Stockholm. In a preserved ma¬ 
nuscript dating back to about 1070, the priest 
and historian Adam of Bremen referred to a 
famous pagan temple situated at this location. 
Presumably, it must have been a timbered 
building but two hundred years ago this fact 
would not have been known. Archaeology 
had not yet been established as a discipline. If 
any attempt was to be made to make history 
’’living” during the 18th century, there were 
only the preserved manuscripts and written 


accounts dating back to the early medieval 
period available as a source of reference. 

King Gustav III needed scenery for his opera. 
He called upon a French artist and here is the 
result. It was supposed to portray a typical Vi¬ 
king temple. At least it was how the king be¬ 
lieved it would look like. The king based his 
beliefs on contemporary knowledge concer¬ 
ning temples, which of course had to be con¬ 
structed of stone like those in Greece or Italy, 
temples which still remained standing. The 
countryside surrounding the temple was ty¬ 
pical of the landscape north of Lake Malaren 
one thousand years ago! It represents a Swe¬ 
dish wilderness with seas, deep forests and 
Alpine mountains! Observe the cave. It is very 
important for the understanding of this pain¬ 
ting. From this mysterious cave the old force 
streams out, informing the onlooker that Swe¬ 
den was the origin of all civilization on earth. 
In the late sixteenth century Swedish scholars 
were attempting to make an international sta¬ 
tement, concluding that the land surrounding 
Lake Malaren and Stockholm was the Garden 
of Eden in the Bible. 

All the kings men and other the said: O, your 
Majesti, this is exactly as I were. Briljant. 



The king however was not pleased 
with the first drawings for his 
opera. He though something 
was missing. It was not convin¬ 
cing scenery for a Viking opera. 
He had to change the drawings. 
Now the audience was placed in¬ 
side a cave and were looking out 
at the landscape and the temple. 
The king had also placed a typical 
Swedish animal as a symbol, out¬ 
side the temple to protect it. This 

A reconstruction of the Viking temple in 
Old Uppsala from 1788. 


was the type of animal believed to have ex¬ 
isted in a typical Swedish forest during the Vi¬ 
king Age - the lion! But the king was still not 
satisfied. At the premier, the scenery was alte¬ 
red once again. The temple was now situated 
inside the cave, a cave symbolizing the power 
of God, originating from the forces in the old 
Swedish landscape. The king had placed two 
rune stones in front of the cave. Another rune 
stone has been cut into the mountain. The au¬ 
dience should make the connection here with 
Moses and the holy tablets of stone on which 
the Ten Commandments were written. The 
mountain in the Bible where this took place 
was of course once situated at Old Uppsala in 
Sweden. 

If you were to ask anyone in Sweden in 1788, 
they would have answered that this was exactly 
the way things looked during the Viking Age, 
because the authorities had said that this was 
so. Now we know that this is just a good story, 
but what about present day knowledge? What 
will people think in two hundred years time 
about the present day thougts and pictures 
concerning this period of history? There are 
no kings to day telling us the ’’truth”. Instead 


there are scholars, publishing and informing 
us about history and the ’’true interpretation 
of history”. There is also an organized cultural 
bureaucracy often trying to prevent us from 
forming other ideas than those generally ac¬ 
cepted today. For example, in the countryside, 
signs placed at ancient monuments often look 
the same no matter where you go in Sweden 
because the government has decided that it 
should be so. 

As an archaeologist and as a museum scholar, 
two special occasions have changed my own 
views concerning the interpretation of history 
and archaeology. The first took place in 1984. 
We were making a series of TV-programs con¬ 
cerning the prehistory of southern Scandina¬ 
via. Early one morning the film team visited 
an archaeological excavation at a place called 
Illerup situated to the south of the city of Aar¬ 
hus, on Jutland, in Denmark. We arrived just 
at the right moment. The archaeologists had 
been waiting all night to start lifting a num¬ 
ber of artefacts found at the site. The camera¬ 
man did not know were to start filming. There 
were so many really important and valuable 

The excavation in Illerup in 1984. 



objects, silver, weapons and so on. This was 
the remains of a large army that had tried to 
invade Jutland during the 4th or 5th century. 
This army had been defeated and the equip¬ 
ment had been sacrificed to the gods. There 
were hundreds of iron spears with a particular 
design, indicating that the origin of the fleet 
and the army was western Sweden and south¬ 
ern Norway. 

If you consider the amount of artefacts of that 
same period, which are possible to find at si¬ 
tes in the same districts that this army came 
from, they are quit few. Some pole holes and 
foundation remains, some graves containing 
pottery, burned bones and small, rusty kni¬ 
ves and such like. Of course these remains are 
very valuable for making interpretations of 
the settlements. But on Jutland, a catastrophe 
had obviously taken place and a different view 
could now be shown for this period. How dif¬ 
ficult is it not to gain an idea of what life re¬ 
ally was like during a special period of history, 
using only common archaeological finds. 

The other occasion that changed my mind, 
was when The Museum of Foteviken em¬ 


barked on a new project; the reconstruction 
and building of a cog (a medieval merchant 
ship), in 1998. All of a sudden we experienced 
a large oak ship being built. I realized then 
for the first time as an archaeologist, the true 
dimension of life in those days. To be able to 
build one of these ships, a lot of skilled car¬ 
penters and craftsmen were needed and an ex¬ 
cellent organization as well. All the different 
shaped timbers had to be collected. All the 
iron had to be produced to make about twenty 
thousand long nails and all the carpenters and 
craftsmen had to be employed. In those days, 
a lot of ships were being built each year, not 
just one ship. Many thousands of people must 
have worked with shipbuilding. However, no¬ 
thing of this is mentioned in the preserved 
manuscripts and written sources. Now, as an 
archaeologist and a person very familiar with 
history, I was able to get a totally new dimen¬ 
sion of daily life in those days. I was unable to 
gain this kind of information and these facts 
from the archaeological material alone; I ac¬ 
quired it from working with the building of a 
replica of an archaeological find, a wreck of a 
medieval cog. 

The Cog ship that Fotevikeris Museum built. 






















When working with building reconstructions 
here at the Viking Reserve at Foteviken, the 
same kind of knowledge concerning history is 
acquired. It opens up a new dimension that I 
consider to be very important, not only for the 
tourist visiting Foteviken but also for those 
working professionally with archaeology and 
history. 

**** 

Therfore I will tell you a little about the Vi- 
kingreserve. 

In last summer, the ninth Viking market was 
held here. In what appeared to be a never-en¬ 
ding stream they came in, those Vikings who 
had chosen to live at this historical site for a 
few days. This annual Viking market here at 
Foteviken has a long history. It should ho¬ 
wever be pointed out that there is a lapse of 
more than eight hundred years between the 
present day markets and those originally held, 
even if the site is the same. This is where Halor 
was situated. The place is mentioned in one 
of the oldest preserved manuscripts. Halor is 
one of the oldest known markets in Scania. It 
is mentioned in the so-called ’’Faringa sagas” 
which were probably written at the end of the 
11th century. It tells us how the main charac¬ 
ter Trond from the Faro Islands in his youth, 
some time during the end of the 10th century, 
set off eastwards on a trading voyage. During 


the winter he came to Norway and then set 
course south. 

The saga tells us that: 

”As summer was approaching, Trond together 
with some other merchants set off to Denmark 
and in the summer they arrived at Halor. A 
large crowd had gathered there. It is said that 
whilst the market was being held, nowhere in 
the whole of Scandinavia were there so many 
people assembled in one place. During this time 
Harold Gormsson, better known as king Blue 
Tooth, ruled in Denmark. King Harold and a 
large body of men were also in Halor that same 
summer.” 

It so happened that two of the king’s men, Si¬ 
gurd and Harek, were robbed in a so-called 
”tent-shed” that had been splendidly furnis¬ 
hed. The king demanded that no merchant 
was to leave the market until the thief had 
been found. However, Trond cleverly sol¬ 
ved the problem. Each merchant was to buy 
himself free by making a payment of a small 
sum of silver. This satisfied king Harald and 
the merchants immediately afterwards sailed 
away with a large fleet of ships. 

In the saga it says that Halor was the largest 
market in Scandinavia. Trond received a 
quarter of the silver that had been collected, 


The first plan for the future Viking Museum in Foteviken. 



the middle of the 12th century, 
had created the merchant asso¬ 
ciation known as the Hanseatic 
League. With their new, large ca¬ 
pacity ships, called cogs, the Ger¬ 
man merchants could transport 
salt from Luneberg directly to the 
market place. As a result of this 
new product, the traditional mar¬ 
ket here at Foteviken was re-sited 
and instead became a large fish 
market at Skanor. 



Participants at the Viking market. 

thus making him the richest man on the Faro 
Islands. This shows indeed that it must have 
been an extremely large market. The last time 
the market is mentioned located at this old 
site is on 4th June 1134, when a large battle 
took place very close by. 

Some years later - at the end of the 12th century 
- the market had moved to the other side of 
the bay of Hollviken, to the site that was later 
to become Skanor. The market was moved as 
a result of the herring fishing activities which 
had now seriously begun. The Germans, in 


Let me now return to the present 
day and the Viking Reserve. Ten 
years ago the general outlines 
were drawn up by Bjorn and me 
as to how a new concept could be 
brought to live at Foteviken in order to create 
an ’’historic” meeting place in Scandinavia. In 
1996 the first two small reconstructed houses 
stood completed in what is now the Viking 
reserve. Today 23 houses now stand on the 
site. Our dream is to build a complete small 
Viking town. The concept is unique. Where 
else has such an early town environment been 
reconstructed in full scale? The advantage of 
it being a town and not only a group of far¬ 
ming houses is that completely different types 
of activities can be developed inside the town. 
At Foteviken a ’’town council” was quickly 


The entrance to the Viking town. 





























created, partly organised according to what 
we know about the life in early Middle towns 
here in Scandinavia. In that way the founda¬ 
tions were laid for a large group of people with 
varying fields of interest to be able to partici¬ 
pate in the town activities. Without this ’’town 
council” the Viking reserve would hardly have 
been able to exist to day. 

With this large group of volunteers - we esti¬ 
mate there will be approx. 130 persons - the 
organisation of an annual Viking market is 
easy. The first market at Foteviken was held 
already in the summer of 1996. Foteviken as¬ 
ked for no official funds to cover the costs for 
anyone outside to participate. The basic idea 
behind Foteviken is an attempt to recreate 
part of an historic reality. No one who came 
to the market at Halor a thousand years ago 
received payment for going there. In fact, qui¬ 
te the contrary, it is quite likely that the king 
charged a fee from each merchant who atten¬ 
ded. At the Viking reserve today however it is 
free of charge for all Vikings from around the 


world to visit and stay for the whole summer 
if they want to. If there is room in one of the 
Viking houses then they may certainly live in¬ 
doors, otherwise a Viking tent can perhaps be 
borrowed. Should they have good quality pro¬ 
ducts for sale, they may be sold free of charge. 
Foteviken makes no charge for this. Of course 
the same principles apply during the annual 
Viking market, no charge for the visiting Vi¬ 
kings, and they get free breakfast and a free 
feast on the Saturday evening. 

Bjorn and I can look at this Vikingreserve to¬ 
day remembering ten tears of hard work and 
a lot of fighting against different enemies. The 
Viking reserve has been built without any of¬ 
ficial funds being made available to it. We are 
however not alone. There are a lot of members 
of the Living history family in Sweden today. 
The official cultural Sweden has however quite 
simply not yet understood the enormous po¬ 
tential that today exists within re-enactment 
movements. But, my friends, we are moving 
forward! 



